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For the Companion. 
THE BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. ; 

On the 12th of February, 1809, fifty-six ‘years 
ago, there was born in a poor, floorless log-house 
in Kentucky, a child who was to become one of 
the ablest and worthiest men that ever lived, who 
was to do the greatest and best work that has 
been done in this our century, than which none 
greater and better has been done by any man, in 
any century of all time. 

He was named Abraham Lincoln, the name of 
his paternal grandfather. His father was Thomas 
Lincoln, a poor man, whose life from his earliest 
boyhood had been so very hard that he could 
barely shift to live; had never had opportunity to 
learn to read, and could write only his name, and 
that quite poorly. His mother was able to read 
but not to write. Both parents were excellent, 
God-fearing, God-worshipping people, members 
of the Baptist church. The only books they had 
were a Bible, a catechism, and a copy of Dil- 
worth’s spelling book. But the fewer the books, 
the more they read the one, the Book of books. 
Abraham’s mother read it to her family every day, 
and on the Sabbath, much of the time. Take no- 
tice what reading it was the great man grew on, 
and remember that what makes one great, good 
man will help to make another. 

The summer when Abraham was seven years 
old he for the first time went to school to a neigh- 
bor of his father who could read and write. He 
went but a few weeks, but he learned to read, 
and the tirst book he read after the Dilworth’s 
spelling book was his mother’s Bible, blessed 
book! still kept by a relative in Hlinois. 

The next fall, before the boy was eight years 


expressed his deep regret, and offered to pay for 
the injury done. 

‘‘And you hadn’t read it through?” said the 
owner, when he had heard him. 

“No, sir; I had some forty or fifty pages moré 
to read.” 

“You can read that yet; there is enough left 
of it for that.” 

‘‘But now [have ruined the book, I want to 
pay you for it in some way. Have you any work 
for me to do?” 

‘*Plenty of it.” 

“How much was the book worth?” asked 
Abraham. 

“I hardly know. Do you want to pay me the 
full value of it and keep it for your own ?” 

“I should like that, though I hadn't thought of 
that way.” 

‘Well, what kind of work do you want to do?” 

‘Any thing that I can do to suit you.” 

“How much of my field of corn will you cut, 
and keep the book for your own?” 

“I will cut the whole of it.” 

“Agreed, and a very generous offer, too. I 
will not require you to do so much for the book 
unless you choose to do it.” 

“TI choose to.” 

‘*When will you begin ?” 

“To-morrow morning. The sooner I pay for 
the book the better.” 

Abraham would not take the book home till he 
had paid for it. The next day he was at work at 
the corn. 

“He is one of a thousand,” was said of him. 
“So honest and manly! He knows se much, and 
seems altogether beyond his years !” 

When he was eighteen he was as tall as his fa- 
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old, his father, feeling the curse of slavery to be 
too heavy in Kentucky, removed thence to Indi- 
ana. The family were seven days in going a dis- 
tance of a hundred miles, and slept in the woods 
under the open sky by night. Among the valua- 
bles they carried was an axe for Abraham,-and no 
sooner had they reached the spot chosen for their 
new home than he began to fell the trees which 
Were growing upon it. Not quite eight years 
old, and yet how he worked! 

“Abe haint a lazy bone in him,” said a neigh- 
bor, who had come to help, and was admiring the 
boy at his work. 

‘‘He’d work ’em all out if he had, pretty soon,” 
was his father’s answer. 

In two days the new house was ready to receive 
its tenants, and they moved in. It was built of 
logs, sixteen by eighteen feet, with only one room 
on the ground, and a low chamber above made by 
slabs laid across the logs, to which access was had 
by a ladder in one corner. This was Abraham's 
chamber. Here for twelve years he slept on the 
loose floor, his only bedding some blankets, a bet- 
ter bed on which to nurse a strong and hardy 
manliness than any couch of down in curtained 
palace chamber. 

The new cabin, like the old one, was without a 
floor, and had for furniture a bedstead, made of 
two timbers fastened in the log wall in one cor- 
ner, and slabs laid apon them, a table, made of a 
split log and slabs, and four stools. (There were 
four persons in the family, Abraham having a sis- 
ter older than himself.) The house had one door 
and one window. The window was made of a 
sash of the size of four six-by-eight squares of 
glass, and in place of glass the thin skin that cov- 
ers the fat of a hog was strained tight over the 
sash. The cooking utensils of the cabin were a 
spider and a Dutch oven; Mrs. Lincoln had had 
a few more in Kentucky, but they had been lost 
in an upsetting on the Ohio during the moving. 

The new home was eighteen miles from a grist- 
mill, and it took too much time to go there with 

grists; so Mr. Lincoln and Abraham made one of 
their own, by burning out a deep hole in a log set 
on end, and fitting to this hole a heavy pestle at- 
tached to a spring-pole. This mill would hold 
two quarts of grain, which a few strokes of the 
pestle would grind to meal. It was used by the 
family for many years. 

The next spring Abraham shot his first game, 
an immense wild turkey, firing through a crack in 
the logs of the house, taking excellent aim for a 


“his mind, for he seems never to have forgotten 


uable accomplishment for a pioneer boy, since the 
pioneers were almost entirely dependent on game 
for a supply of meat for their tables. Some of 
them were wonderful marksmen, being able to hit 
the head of a nail, or snuff a candie without ex- 
tinguishing it at a distance of fifty yards. 

When Abraham was nine years old his mother 
died. Her death was a great affliction to her 
family, particularly to Abraham. But it may 
have impressed her lessons the more deeply on 


them. She was buried on an eminence in the 
woods a quarter of a mile from the house, and 
here the mute eloquence of her grave must often 
have impressed the heart of the child who had so 
deeply loved her. 

It was efter her death that he read his second 
book, a copy of ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” which his 
father had borrowed for him at ‘‘the Ferry,” 
eighteen miles distant. He read it through with 
eagerness, and was half way through it a second 
time when a good neighbor made him a present 
of ‘‘Esop’s Fables,” which greatly delighted him. 
He read them over and over till he could repeat 
almost all of them. A young man in the neigh- 
borhood, a poor writer, but one who knew how to 
make the letters, now taught him to write, and he 
seems to have very soon excelled his master. 
His father could not afford him all the paper he 
needed, he therefore used a bit of chalk, or the 
charred end of a stick on slabs and the trunks of 
trees; he wrote also in the earth and in the snow. 

His next book, a borrowed one, was Weem’s 
Life of Washington, a little old-fashioned book, 
now almost gone from use. This was read with 
great avidity by the boy. 

At ten years old he wrote his first letter. It 
was written for his father, and addressed to a 
minister, an old friend of the family. It was so 
excellent both in penmanship and expression that 
it obtained for him much praise, and he was after- 
wards called upon to write a large number of the 
letters of the neighborhood. When he was eleven 
years old his father married a second wife, in 
whom Abraham had a kind step-mother, and the 
same year he once more enjoyed the advantage of 
something in the way of a school. A man had 
moved into the place who could not only read and 
write, but was acquainted with Arithmetic as far 
as the rule of three. Mr. Lincoln urged him 
to open a school in his own house, and he did so. 
Abraham was fitted out with a new suit of ‘‘dressed 
buck-skin,” a raccoon-skin cap and an old Arith- 





boy of his years. To fire a good shot was a val- 


among the settlers; and went to school. 


his teacher. 
mons that he heard. 


liness. 


The dis- 
tance, thither, two miles, was only a good morn- 
ing’s walk for him. His attention and memory at 
this time were such as to excite the admiration of 
He could repeat nearly all the ser- 


But what pleased the teacher most was his man- 


ther and much stronger, a notable chopper and 
splitter, and a most desirable hand at house-rais- 
ings and log-rollings. Still he remained at home 
in the poor log cabin, and was entirely devoted 
to his parents. He was kind to everybody, no 
matter who. One night when returning with a 
neighbor from a house-raising, they came upon a 








back wall of the teacher's house was broker off; 
he concluded that some of the boys had done it, | 
and inquired who it was. Abraham promptly 
answered, 
“I did it.” 
The teacher asked how it had happened. 
‘‘I did not mean to do it,” answered the boy. 
‘‘T hung on to it and it broke; I shouldn’t have 
done it if I had thought it would break.” 
He was as kind and tender-hearted as he was 
honest; would not allow the other boys to hurt 
even a reptile, and was always a peacemaker 
among them. When his school term was over, 
he had mastered the rule of three, and never 
went to school again. All the schooling he ever 
had in his whole life did not amount to more than 
six months. This same winter bis mother bought 
him the ‘Life of Henry Clay,” the second book 
he ever owned. It was not a new book; it was 
bought at second hand, but was none the less in- 
teresting therefor. There was much in it like his 
own experience. He could sympathize with the 
poor ‘*Mill-boy of the Slashes,” riding his moth- 
er’s old horse without a saddle, and with a rope 
for a bridle, on his way to mill with a grist on the 
horse’s back, going to school a little while in Peter 
Deacon’s log school-house without a window or 
floor, and studying far into the night to try and 
learn something and improve himself. Abraham 
was most naturally drawn to ‘‘Harry of the West.” 
Nearly two years after he became the owner of 
a second-hand copy of ‘‘Ramsay’s Life of Wash- 
ington.” The story of the book is very creditable 
to him. He borrowed it of his teacher, with the 
promise to take good care of it and return it. He 
read it every evening by firelight, and at every 
other spare moment he could get, and had nearly 
finished when a sad accident happened to it. On 
going to bed he had laid it away on one of the 
logs of the cabin wall, a rain had come on in the 
night which had beaten into the house, and the 
book on the log was completely soaked. Abra- 
ham was distressed at sight of the injured book, 
he had promised to take such good care of it. In 
the evening, when it was dried, he wrapped it in 





metic, which his father had hunted up for him 











his cotton handkerchief, carried it to the owner, 


A buck’s horn that was nailed up on the | drunken man who had fallen from his horse into a 
| ditch, and was nearly frozen to death. They 


took him back a quarter of a mile to the nearest 
house, and Abraham, though he had walked ten 
miles that day, and worked unsparingly at the 
raising, offered to stay and watch all night with 
the poor wretch, if his companion would inform 
his mother where he was. His first fondness for 
reading and efforts for self-improvement were in 
no way lessened. He had two more books in his 
library, the ‘‘Life of Franklin” and ‘‘Plutarch’s 
Lives,” both excellent books. Not a single fool- 
ish or even ‘‘amusing” book seems to have come 
in his way. He was to bea great man, to do 
God’s great work, and how carefully God trained 
him for it! High example, strong encouragement 
and wise teachings were what he needed, and 
what he had. 

At this time he made his first adventure into 
the world, and a bold, and enterprising, and suc- 
cessful adventure for a boy it was. He had al- 
ready acquired so large a reputation for courage, 
and prudence, and practical ability, as well as the 
most unswerving honesty, that he was applied to 
by one who knew him, to take a flat-boat loaded 
with stores to New Orleans, and there dispose of 
the stores. The journey was long—eighteen hun- 
dred miles; the business was new and dificult, full 
of risk and peril, and there was no one to share 
the responsibility and labor but a boy of his own 
age, far less capable than himself. He undertook 
the business, and conducted the boat and cargo 
safely to its place of destination, the sugar-coast 
on the north of New Orleans, He at «nce ad- 
vertised his wares and began his sales. But the 
very first night, when he and his comrade were in 
sound sleep, Abraham was startled by a noise. 
It was about midnight and very dark. 

‘“What’s that?” he whispered. 

No reply, but he heard low voices within a few 
feet of the boat. 

“John, John! he whispered, *‘John, there's 
trouble for us!” as he discerned the figures of 
several men on the bank. 

The two boys were attacked by seven negroes, 
who had come to murder them and rob their boat. 
They fought them bravely, first with billets of 
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wood, then hand to hand, and what is wonderful, | he wandered idly through the streets, pursued by | 
conquered them all with little damage to them-| the still recurring question: ‘What can I do” 
selves. ‘They tumbled three of them into the wa-| Night approached. He thought of returning to 
ter, then attacked those on shore and drove them| his mother, recalling how uneasy his absence 
off at the top of their speed. This done, they would make her; but when he looked around he | 
pounced upon the three who by this time were | knew not where he was. In absence of mind he 
crawling out of the water, and dealing them heavy | had wandered far into the country, and the rush- 
blows, drove them after their comrades. They | ing of a river struck his ear. He approached its 
at once untied their boat and found a safer moor-| bank, and, overcome by fatigue and hunger, sank 
ing. The negroes did not think best to molest|down upon the soft grass. For some time he) 
them again, and after selling their cargo to ad-| watched the flowing water, till a dreadful idea 
vantage, they returned safely to Indiana. entered his poor, harassed brain. | 

Such was the boyhood and youth of Abraham| ‘‘Beneath that quiet wave,” he thought, ‘all | 
Lincoln. Where will you find a more truthful, | woes would soon be ended. I am no longer good 
more manly boy? a kinder, braver, worthier| for anything. I am only a burden to my mother, 
youth? He was just the boy, just the youth to | giving her another mouth to feed. I will there- 
make one of the noblest, best of men. | fore die, and all will be over.” | 

We give our readers this week a most beautiful! Aloise had been educated in sentiments of! 
photograph of Mr. Lincoln and his son Thaddeus, | Christian piety; and now, like a ray of light 
his youngest child whom he so deeply loved, the | from heaven, the thought struck him that he was | 
“Tad” whose presence his mother thought might | meditating a fearful crime. He shuddered, and 
draw some word or sign of love from his dying | kneeling down, prayed fervently to God for par- 


But the lad’s strangest ornament was a long, | and nearly thirty colored men volunteered to put 
flat-linked iron chain, which he had fastened round up the fence, without any wages or reward. Very 


his neck and dragged behind him. The older’ ..4, there was more than half an acre enclosed, 


man had also hold of the chain about half-wa , 
foae its “army so as to ease the burdena little, | On May-day I told all the colored children of 
In his hand the poor lad had a sort of latter, | the free schools of Charleston to go out to the 
made from the half of a large gourd, which he| Race Course with bouquets of roses and other 
held — her ey! begging -_ by-standers | sweet-smelling flowers, and throw them on the 
soon explained all to me. e lad was out o : 
collecting expedition, to get funds to build or re- mag of our martyrs. Nearly three thousand 
pair some temple. The notion intended is, that| children went out, and perhaps double that num- 
he is, so to speak, a sinner—guilty, because he | ber of grown-up people. The children marched 
cannot do this, and therefore under the anger of from the Race Course singing the John Brown 
the god. This chain is to excite the abe the | Song, and then, silently and reverently, and with 
ae etn to get hem ty setenne Min ty Gaeng heads uncovered, they entered the burial ground 
and covered the graves with flowers. Afterwards 
they went to the fields near by and sang the Star 
Spangled Banner,” ‘‘America,” and ‘‘Rally Round 
the Flag.” 
This is how the colored children spent May-day 
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father, even though his senses had long been dead | 
to every thing else. The great man is reading to | 
his son from the Bible, the book which his sainted 
mother read to him so much, the only book ex- 
cept the catechism which she ever read to him, or 
which he ever read till he was nine years old, the 
book no one can read too much, but which too 
many of our young people have svarcely read at 
all, never ‘tread through.” P. H. Puecrs. 
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ALOISE SENEFELDER. 


At Munich, in the year 1795, a new comedy 
was acted one night at the theatre. The part of 
one of the characters, whose duty it was to keep 
the audience in a perpetual roar of laughter, was 
sustained by a young man whose mournful actions 
and spiritless gestures were strangely at variance 
with the drolleries he uttered. He seemed to be 
about seventeen years old; his figure was tall 
and slender, his countenance pale, and his large 
blue eyes wore an expression of profound melan- 
choly. The piece was unmercifully hissed; and 
as soon as it was over, while the young actor was 
changing his dress, one of the attendants made 
his appearance. 

“Mr. Aloise Senefelder,” said he, ‘‘the man- 
ager wishes to speak to you immediately.” 

“Tell him I am coming,” replied the young 
man, and hastily finishing his toilet, he repaired 
to the manager’s room. 

‘““Mr. Senefelder,” said the 
**do you know I am author 
to-night ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Aloise, timidly. 

“Tyo you know the piece is condemned ?” 

“Sir,” said Aloise, ‘I did my best—” 

“To make it fail, and you have succeeded,” 
said the incensed author. ‘‘From this moment 
you are no longer one of my company. Llere is 
what I owe you—take it, sir, and withdraw.” 

Astonished at these words, Aloise stood like a 
statue. He seemed without power either to take 
the money, or to move. At length the box-keep- 
er, who was present, took the few coins and 
placed them in his hand; and the cold contact of 
the silver recalling him to recollection, he clasped 
his fingers convulsively together, and falling on 
his knees, burst into tears. 

‘“‘Ah, don’t send me away! don’t send me 
away !” he cried. 

“T want an actor, not a mourner,” said the 
manager-author, in whose ears the hisses were 
yet ringing. ‘‘In place of laughing, you weep.” 

“Sir, my father died two days ago, and he is 
not yet buried, for want of a coffin to sustain his 
dear remains. My mother and my five little 
brothers and sisters have only me to depend on. 
Try me, then, Mr. Sparman—try me once more, 
I beseech you.” 

“Sorry I can’t grant your request,” said the 
manager, taking up his hat and moving towards 
the door. As he passed Aloise, on whose pale 
face the burning tears seemed frozen, the better 
feelings of the man partly conquered those of the 
author. 

“Double the salary and pay for the father’s 
funeral, Mr. Fitz,” he said to the box-keeper, 
and went out. 

Fitz took a few crowns from a drawer, placed 
them in the hands of Aloise, helped him to rise, 
and then, giving him his arm, assisted him out of 
the theatre. 

Kindly supporting the poor boy's tottering 
steps, the box-keeper led him to an undertaker’s 
shop, and gave ordets for an humble coffin. 
Then, seeing him able to walk to his mother’s 
lodgings, Fitz tock leave of him and returned to 
the theatre. 

The widow Senefelder inhabited a miserable 
apartment in an obscure part of the city. Want 
and misery were stamped on the innocent faces 


man in authority, 
of the play acted 


don. 

While on his knees his ideas became gradually 
confused, the water ceased to flow, and the stars 
to shine. Aloise slept. 

When he opened his eyes it was daylight. The 
scene around was gilded by the rising sun. He 
heard the pleasant singing of the birds, and his 
heart expanded with joy. He was still among 
the living—he had not accomplished his wicked 
resolution; and falling again on his knees, he 
thanked God for his mercy. Notwithstanding his 
bodily weakness, he felt refreshed, and sat down 
for a few moments on the grass to collect his 
thoughts, ere he set out on his return to the 
city. 

While thus resting, his eyes fell on a smooth, 
white chalk-stone, on which was traced the deli- 
cate semblance of a sprig of moss, with all its 
minute flowers and tender fibres. He remem- 
bered that the evening before his tears had fallen 
on this stone and moistened the sprig of moss 
which had probably fallen on it from the beak of 
some wandering bird. Now, the moss was no 
longer there, the wind having borne it away, but 
its impress remained so exquisitely traced on the 
smooth, white surface of the stone, that the young 
German could not help being struck with the 
phenomenon. 

‘*‘This means something,” thought he. ‘I may 
have been led in mercy to this spot. Iam a bad 
actor, a bad singer,—but who knows? I may be 
reserved for something better.” 

Taking the stone in his hand, Aloise rose up 
and turned his steps homeward. 

At the gate of the city he met his little brother, 
whom his mother had sent to seek him. The 
child told him that an old uncle of their mother 
had come to see her on the morning of the burial 
and had given her a sum of money to relieve her 
wants. 

“My God, I thank thee!” said young Senefel- 
der, mentally. He did not then know that the 
stone which he held in his hand would cause him 
in a few days still greater emotions of thankful- 
ness. At first he employed his discovery only in 
ornamenting the covers of caskets, snuff-boxes, 
etc.; but one day it occurred to him to take off 
on wet paper the picture drawn on stone. The 
experiment succeeded, and lithography was dis- 
covered. 

In time, Aloise brought the art to perfection. 
He studied chemistry for the purpose; and rich 
and happy were his prosperous family around 
him. He felt that he could never be sufficiently 
thankful for having outlived his design of self- 
destruction. 

‘‘Why should we ever despair?” he would say. 
“God can turn our pain into pleasure, and our 
bitterness into joy.”— Exchange. 





THE DRUMMER BOY. 


His short, thick curls on the knapsack lay, 

From the root-tree hundreds of miles away, 

And the stars looked down on the bright young eyes, 
As look the blessed from paradise. . 


‘Twas the battle eve, for a deadly fray 
Was sure to wage at the dawn of day; 
And the drummer breathed, on his bended knee 


The prayer he learned ‘neath the old roof. tree. 


O, the boy was brave when the strife begun— 
When the cannon roared and the red tide run; 
But his heart went back on that eve before 

To litt the latch of his mother's door, 


And his sister turns from her childish play 

To roam with him o'er the hills away: 

And his mother's eyes have a mournful joy 

As her white lips murmur, “Good-night, my boy.” 


His eyes are closed to the starry beams— 

He is far away in the land of dreams; 

And the wind’s low moan hath a haunting spell, 
And the dark pines rustle, ‘Farewell, farewell.” 


The morning dawned, and the battle sped, 

The fleld was won and the turf was red; 

Night wept her dews, where she could but weep, 

And star-beams hallowed a dreamless sleep. 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


————_ «or —__—_ 





of the five little ones who surrounded her, and 
who, with one accord, rushed towards Aloise, as 
the entered. 

The eldest, a pretty girl about ten years old, 
drew them back, and putting her lips close to her 
brother's ear, whispered : / 

‘Have you brought any supper, Aloise ?” 

‘‘Here,” said he, giving her the silver he had 
received. 

“So much as that ?” said the sister, ‘‘they must 
be much pleased to give you so many crowns.” 


“So much pleased, Marianne, that they have | 


dismissed me.” 
“Then you are no longer an actor?” said one 
of the little boys. ‘So much the better. ‘It is 


an ungodly profession,’ our curate says,” 


“Yes,” rejoined another child, “but how shall | 


we get money to buy bread, if Aloise does 
nothing ?” 

‘‘Hush, hush,” said Marianne; ‘‘don’t let our 
dear mother hear this bad news to-night. We 
will pray to God, who has taken papa to himself, 
and perhaps He will send us some consolation.” 

Aloise was silent. He watched all night by 
his father’s corpse, and the next morning follow- 
ed it to the grave. Instead of returning home, 





THE YOUNG HEATHEN MONEY COL- 
LECTOR. 


I saw a sad sight a day or two ago, and, as I 
had not seen it before, I stood watching it for a 
|minute. It was ina busy business street; large 
| shops full of buyers and sellers; stalls with their 
noisy owners, and the warehouses of native 
| merchants, were on everv side. Here I found 
a mandarin in his chair, dressed in his robes 
|and chain; there a scholar, and yonder a portly 
trader. The street was very muddy, for there 
had been heavy rain; but these and others could 
pick their way without much trouble, and the 
bright sun was shining hot enough overhead. 

I heard a strange clanking sound, and was curi- 
ous to know its meaning. "Turning round, I saw 
a little fellow who dragged himself through all 
the mire. He was, perhaps, nine years old, a 
nice lad, but, alas! prematurely old, and with a 
look of mingled ignorance and cunning which was 
most painful on so young a face. I saw at once 


| 





that he was a young candidate for the priesthood ; 
for he had on the priestly dress, and an older 
priest walked by his side. Both were filthily 
‘dirty. ; 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given, 





For the Companion. 
EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
MAY-DAY IN CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

I suppose you have forgotten all about me, it is 
so long since I last wrote you. I was then in 
New York city, on my way to South Carolina. 
When Charleston fell, I was out in the bay, and 
saw the star spangled banner hoisted on Fort Sum- 
ter. Two days afterwards I landed in Charles- 
‘ton, the great rebel city, and here I have since 
lived. ; 

I might tell you a great deal about Charleston, 
but to-day I will speak of one incident only—the 
first celebration of May-day in free South Caro- 
lina. 

When our soldiers were made prisoners by the 
rebels they were carried to Belle Isle, near Rich- 
mond, or to Salisbury, in North Carolina, or to 
Andersonville, in Georgia, or to Charleston. 
They were treated with great cruelty everywhere. 
The officers were kept in prisons and jail-yards, 
and had little to eat, but sometimes they had shel- 
ter; and if they happened to have money,—if it 
was not stolen from them,—they could buy food, 
at high prices, from the rebel sutlers. But the 
unhappy soldiers (‘‘the privates,” or ‘enlisted 
men,”) were kept out in the open fields. Here 
they were detained on what is called the Race 
Course. Charleston was once noted as the head- 
quarters of a jockey club, and many of the finest 
horses in the country were owned, and raised, and 
raced here. This jockey club possessed a fine, 
level tract of land outside of the city, on which 
they built a large house and a judge’s stand, and 
in front of this structure the races came off every 
year. 

Our brave young soldiers who were sent to 
Charleston were kept on this ground, without any 
houses, or huts, or tents to sheltgr them from the 
rain, or the fierce sun, or the deadly dews of the 
summer night. Not one in ten had any sort of 
tent. Many of them were more than half naked, 
and all of them were more than half starved. 
There was no fence around this field of death, but 
there was a ditch dug, with rebel guards beyond 
it, and any one who came near it was instantly 
shot dead. Robust, healthy young men soon 
sickened under this cruelty, and many of them 
died. Two hundred and fifty-seven of them were 
found dead, and were buried in an enclosed piece 
of pasture near by. How do you think the rebels 
buried them? If seven were found dead, for ex- 
ample, they caused some of our soldiers to dig a 
trench—a shallow pit, seldom more than three 
feet deep,—and then they would throw the corpses 
of our brothers in, place them side by side, with- 
out coffins, and often stripping them naked first! 
There were no religious rites performed. No 

clergyman read the service for the dead; no sym- 
pathizing eye looked on; and no heart beat sadly 


in Charleston. It was the first frée May-day 


| gathering they had ever enjoyed: Large numbers 


of them had been slaves until the Yankees came 
into Charleston and released them from their 
bondage. And they love the Yankees—these lit- 
tle curly-headed boys and girls. They like you 
to call them Yankees. And when I tell them that 
I am here to teach them all to be Yankees, they 
are very proud of it, and do every thing I tell 
them to do, in order that they may be like the 
Yankees, and be Yankees, too. Sometimes I 
catch one of them and ask him whether he is a se- 
cesh or a Yankee; and they always say, with a 
good deal of pride: 

“I's a Yankee.” 

I'll tell you more about these South Carolina 
Yankees at some other time. They are first-rate 
little fellows, and as smart, some of them, as steel 


traps. UNcLE James. 
—_——__+or -____ 


MAKING GOOD USE OF TIME. 

Many young people think only of having a 
good time when released from their study or 
work, and their evenings are given to amuse- 
ments. These rarely make any mark in the world. 
It is only they who know how ‘to make spare 
minutes help in the great work of self-improve- 
ment that attain the highest success. The follow- 
ing is in point: 

Two boys were apprentices in a carpenter's 
shop. One determined to make himself a thor- 
ough workman; the other ‘‘didn’t care.” One 
read and studied, and got books that would help 
him to understand the principles of his trade. 
He spent his evenings at home reading. The 
othe: liked fun best. He often went with other 
boys to have a ‘‘good time.” ‘‘Come,” he often 
said to his shopmate, ‘‘leave your old books; go 
with us. What’s the use of all this reading ?” 

‘If I waste these golden moments,” was the 
boy’s answer, “‘I shall lose what Ican never make 

” ° 


up. 

P hile the boys were still apprentices, an offer 

of two thousand dollars appeared in the news- 
papers for the best plan for a State House, to be 
built in one of the Eastern States. The studious 
boy saw the advertisement, and determined to 
try for it. After careful study, he drew out his 
plans, and sent them to the committee. We sup- 
pose he did not really expect to gain the prize; 
but still he thought, ‘‘there is nothing like try- 
ing.” 
, about a week afterward a gentleman arrived 
at the carpenter’s shop, and inquired if an archi- 
tect by the name of Washington Wilberforce 
lived there. 

‘‘No,” said the carpenter, ‘‘no architect, but 
I've got an apprentice by that name.” 

‘*Let’s see him, said the gentleman. 

The young man was summoned, and informed 
that his plan had been accepted, and that the 
two thousand dollars were his! The gentleman 
then said that the boy must be put to the build- 
ing; and his employer was so proud of his suc- 
cess that he willingly gave him his time and let 
him go. This studious young carpenter became 
one of the first architects in our country. He 
made a fortune, and stands high in the esteem of 
| everybody; while his fellow apprentice can hard- 
| ly earn food enough for bimself and family by his 
daily labor. 


—+or 


A JAVANESE TIGER STORY. 








for our martyrs. The rebels covered them up, 
making little rows on the top of the long mound, 
to show how many corpses lay in the long grave 
beneath, and at the head of each a piece of board 
with a number on it—*‘No.1,” **No. 2,” and so 
on up to ‘‘No. 257.” 
them. 

One day twenty-one died and were covered up 
in one trench! 

Those soldiers who were taken to the hospital 
before they died were buried in the same way, in 
an open common called the Potter’s Field. 

Accompanied by a few friends, I went out one 
day and saw their graves; and on them the marks 


A curious story concerning these animals— 
| proving the peculiar veneration in which they are 
| held by the natives—was related to us by a gen- 
\tleman as a fact. A friend of his, he said, having 
| bought a large tract of forest-land, had a small 
|attap hut built in the middle of it for himself 


Nothing more on any of and the men whom he had hired to fell the trees. 


| They had not been settled many days in their 
| temporary abode, when one night, as the Dutch 
| gentleman was lying awake, but with closed eyes, 
| he felt a warm breath on his face, accompanied 
‘by a kind of snuffing sound. Fearing it was 
| some reptile, he dared not move or breathe, but 
| by a terrible effort kept himself perfectly still, 
| until the sound of steps retreating from his bed- 
!side convinced him his surmise was incorrect. 
| Opening his eyes very slowly, he was, however, 


of the hoofs of cattle and horses and of the feet of ;none the less horrified to see, sitting on his hind 


men. Very sad we felt when we looked on these 
melancholy red mounds and on this wicked prof- 
anation of the resting-places of our martyrs. 
We all sat down and thought what we should do. 


We resolved to have a fence built around it, ang, | 
if we gould raise the money, a monument erected | 


to the memory of the soldiers who rested from 
their sufferings below. The general gave me lib- 
erty to pull down some rebel buildings not far off, 


\legs, an enormous tiger, with his glaring eyes 
fixed upon the bed and its occupant. Not having 
‘any weapon near him, the Dutchman felt he was 
defenceless, but had nerve enough to remain 
quietly where he was, keeping his half-closed 
eyes fixed on the unwelcome visitor. In a few 
moments, which appeared to him not only the 
most momentous, but the longest he had ever 
experienced, the intruder soon stood on all-fours, 
and sniffed about a little. ‘I cannot live it out, 


thought the poor gentleman, ‘‘if he comes to MY 
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yain;” and as he lay he could feel the cold 
‘ation dropping down his face. Fortunate- | 
tnever his ordeal was over sooner than he 
sipated ; for the tiger, making his way to the| 
ind which served as a door, jumped to the | 
a The astonished and terrified gentleman | 
allt arose, and calling up his men, asked them | 
‘jer bad seen any thing of the tiger. Their | 
jp being in the negative, he fastened the| 
Face to his room as securely as possible, 
iq retired to his bed, and without any inter- 
‘rion enjoyed bis usual repose Next morning, 
noning all his wood-cutters, he proposed to 
for the tiger, which he felt convinced was 
‘agno great way off. This proposition the 
very respectfully declined, on the ground 
-the tiger, having done him no injury when it 
‘him in its power, must have been a good one, 
he might feel assured, would reserve his 
ie from the attacks of other wild animals. 
very breathing of the wild beast on his face 
\j, according to their conviction, act as a 
m against all dangers by which he might be 
Jed. The gentleman laughed incredulously. 
ashe was the only European, gave way to 
, so far as concerned the es oan hunt. 
ithstanding, however, his laborers’ good 
on of the tiger, he took care, before night- 
to have an effectual barrier, in the shape of 
wh door, fixed in the opening through which 
langerous animal had made its entrance and 
se. —Life in Java. 
—+oo——_——- 
HEROIC AND FAITHFUL. 

lt our readers consider whether they in 
sphere try to be as faithful as was the drum- 
swoy of the 55th Illinois in his, of whom Gen. 
yan gave President Lincoln the following ac- 


‘Shen the assault at Vicksburg was at its height, 
ie 19th of May, ana I was in front near the 
i, which formed my line of attack, this young 
jane up to me, wounded and bleeding, with 
»i healthy boy’s ery, 

“Gen, Sherman, send some cartridges to Col. 
intorg: the men are nearly all out.’ 

“hat is the matter, my boy ?” : 
“They have shot me in the leg, sir; but I 
nto the hospital. Send the cartridges right 


“Syen where he stood the shot fell thick, and 
jibim to go to the rear at once, I would at- 
jt the cartridges; and off he limped. Just 
ihe disappeared on the hill, he turned and 
kias loud as he could, ‘Calibre 54.’ I have 
wen the lad since, and his colonel, (Malm- 
2)on inquiry, says he is a bright, intelligent 
, with a fair preliminary education. 

‘What arrested my attention then was—and 
trenewed my memory of the fact now is—that 
young, carrying a musket ball through his 
, should have found his way to me on that 
il spot, and delivered his message, not forget- 
ythe very important part, even, of the calibre 
lis musket, 54, which you know is an unusual 
. I'll warrant the boy has in him the elements 
iman, and I commend him to the govern- 


Ir. Lincoln gave the boy a place in the ‘naval 
ool at Newport. 
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DOG KINDNESS. 
hmb creatures sometimes set good examples 
inloving brothers and sisters. Many young 
ple do net realize how many kindnesses they 
pect; but they should be ashamed to be found 


ye deficient in the amiable virtues than a fox- 
nd: 


gentleman in Vermont owned two hounds, 
th he kept for the purpose of hunting foxes. 
hounds often went off together on hunting 
ursions on their own accourt, unaccompanied 
‘heir master, 
‘0m one of these excursions but one returned. 
receiving his customary allowance of food, it 
odserved that he ate but part of it, and tak- 
ihe remainder in his mouth, started off for the 
tain. The same plan being pursued for a 
or two, at each time when he was fed, his 
‘er resolved to follow him, and ascertain the 
* of his strange conduct. 
larriving at a distant part of the mountain, 
ussing hound was discovered, a prisoner in 
trap, where he had been sustained by the 
‘brought to him by his faithful. companion. 
inately, he was but slightly injured, and was 
y released, to the great joy of his compan- 
"ho manifested his delight in joyous frisking 


barking until they reached home.—Clark’'s 
ool Visitor, 
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WHIPPING THE TRAITOR. 

re frequency, in these days of triumph, among 
Northern boys, of effigy burning and hang- 
" Ignominious celebration of Jeff. Davis's 
00, brings to mind the old European reli- 
M fashion of hanging Judas. Hanging trai- 
‘ems to be a sort of righteous human in- 
‘, like putting the heel on the head of a 
c 





ngular custom, prevalent in Portugal, of 
is "g On Saturday of holy week an effigy of 
age witnessed the other day on board a 
- m that country, lying in the port of Havre. 
om passing along the quay early in the 
‘ aeere surprised to see what appeared to 
& gure suspended from the rigging, 





al that one of the seamen had hanged 
flivy oe vets at about half past ten o'clock | 
. 2 Was lowered, and the crew, armed with | 
ead menced beating the unfortunate dum- | 
saa ined until the figure had lost its head, | 
legs, when, as a final punishment, it! 


was thrown into the water, the police regulations 
not allowing it to be burnt at the stake, as is 
usual in Portugal. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SILK AND 
COTTON. 

High prices are generally the standard of nobil- 
ity, with ignorant gentlefolks. Let cotton remain 
where it was in its dearest days, and such moth- 
ers as the one told of below might have less ob- 
jection to the ‘India plant.” 

A youth would marry a maiden, 
For fair and fond was she; 

But she was high and he was low, 
And so it might not be. 

For the daughter never could wear— 
Her mother held it irm— 

A gown which eame ofan India plant 
Instead of an India worm. 

And so the eruel word was spoken, 

And so it was two hearts were broken. 

‘‘How fast they build houses now!” said H. 
“They began that building last week, and now 
they are putting in the lights.” 

**Yes,” returned his friend, ‘‘and next week 
they will put in the liver.” 








CAPT. CALFSKIN. 

A trader who cheats deserves something worse 
than a nickname, but a bad name that sticks is 
perhaps almost as severe as a capital punishment. 
The following is none the less interesting for hav- 
ing the name of Gen. Grant in it: 


While engaged in business in Galena, Gen. 
Grant bought a lot of hides of a neighbor, which 
did not prove to be of very excellent quality, al- 
though so represented. The seller, during the 
war, received a commission as captain in an Illi- 
nois regiment, which was not long since trans- 
ferred to the Army of the Potomac. At a re- 
view by the lieutenant-general, this regiment 
being in line, Grant’s sharp eye fell upon the cap- 
tain. Advancing his horse nearer to the line, he 
thus addressed him: 

‘Well, B——, how are musty, mouldy, mag- 
gotty calt skins going now in Illinois? 1 haven't 
got over my fondness for dicker, and I like to 
keep posted on the market.” > 

The captain’s confusion was not lessened by the 
general’s familiarity, and the name of ‘Capt. 
Calfskins,” by which Gen. Grant humorously bade 
him good-by, will stick to hfm in the regiment so 
long as it remains in the service. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE LIGHTS. 


Jesus bids us shine 
With a pure, clear light, 
Like a little candle. 
Burning in the night. 
In the world is darkness, 
So we must shine— 
You in your small corner, 
And | in mine. 


Jesus bids us shine, 
First of all, for Him; 
ell He sees and knows it 
lf our light is dim! 
He looks down from heaven 
To see us shine; 
You in yoar small corner, 
And | in mine. 


Jesus bids us shine 
Then for all around; 
For many kinds of darkness 
In the world are found; 
There's sin, there's want and sorrow— 
So we must shine! 
You in your small corner, 
And I in mine. 


———_ -+28+-— ——_—_ 
For the Companion. 
PUSS AND THE CANARY BIRD. 


My canary was, I thought, uncommonly beau- 
tiful. His plumage was not altogether yellow, 
but had some shades of richest green, as bright 
and velvety as you ever saw on a parrot; and of 
all the little songsters of his tribe, I do think he 
excelled the most, in his trilling notes, that he 
poured forth with such wonderful power. But, 
no doubt, many of the young boys and girls who 
read the Companion have little canaries at home 
in pretty cages, which they regard as just as 
beautiful, as melodious, and as marvellous as I 
thought mine to be. So I need not say more, 
personal, of my pet. Unhappily, what I have to 
say causes me sorrow, whenever I think of it. 
We had a black cat, which formed a strong at- 
tachment to my little singing favorite,—a lively 
affection, if one might judge from the eager, earn- 
est glances bestowed, and the evident desire for 
closer companionship. She would climb on the 
bureau, on the table, on the chairs, on whatever 
was near, or not very far off, and make for a 
spring at the cage. But my sharp eye usually 
caught her, and she was banished the room in 
disgrace. But one time no one was in the room. 
Puss watched her opportunity. I know not from 
whence she madé her leap, but a great crash 
called the household to the scene of commotion. 
The cage had been suspended from the ceiling. 
Kitty, in pouncing upon it suddenly, had detached 
it from its support, and'she, the cage and its ap- 
purtenances, dropped to the floor. The glass 
flask was shivered, and the bathing basin broken. 
I screamed terrifically, and frantically clapped 
my hands. Kitty, terrified at what she had done, 
darted wildly out of the open door, and poor 
Dick, whose sweet song had come to such a sud- 
den close, began to smooth his rumpled feathers, 
and to collect his scattered senses. Suspended 
once more in his usual place, he continued a long 
time silent; no doubt reflecting upon the nature 
and mystery of his late sudden adventure. The 
unavailing result of Kitty’s daring leap and at- 
tempted murder completely cured her of any 
further ambition in the same quarter. For ever 
after she would never condescend even to raise 
her eyes to my beautiful Dick. The fright had 
been enough for her. Only the day previous to 
the catastrophe, while observing the sly puss 
looking wistfully up at the gay bird-palace, I 





divined her thoughts, and wrote them down on 
paper. I will transcribe them for the readers of 
the Companion, if they will not think it is taking 
too much notice of so very naughty a puss. 


Puss to the Canary Bird. 


O yellow bird—O pretty bird, 
Up in your house so high, 

How much | wish to climb to yon, 
You are so very nigh; 

And yet you might as soon, for me, 
Be hung up in the sky. 


O pretty bird—O singing bird, 
With feathers all so fine, 

T'll purr to you, and fondle you, 
Canary dear, divine, 

If you will but come down to me, 
If you will but be mine. 


You cannot fly out in the air 
As other birdies do; 
Yon only have a gilded cage 
To wander, dreary, through; 
You may be sure, poor silly bird, 
Nobody envies you! 


You will not come, then, naughty bird— 
When did I dine the last? 

I cannot tell, so long has been 
My hunger and my fast; 

And you would make. I know you would, 
A charming good repast. 


My eyes 1 can't keep off of you, 
My fingers fairly ache 
To tear you from your pretty home, 
And make you fear and quake; 
I'll go and eat a hundred birds 
In spite, just for your sake! 

For ten years Dick had delighted me with his 
songs. One beautiful morning in June he was | 
hung out as usual, upon a pillar of the piazza. 
So loud and splendid were his notes that more 
than one of the family said, 

‘Well, Dick is really attempting to surpass 
himself.” Soon after, a strange silence following, 
I went around from the garden, where I had been | 
for an hour or two, and looked up at the cage. I 
could not see Dick. I stepped up into a chair, 
and peeped in. There lay my beautiful canary 
dead upon his floor! Fora few moments we were 
at a loss to account for his sudden death; then it 
became clear to us. A lattice-work had been 
made of strings, for the support of vines. Up 
these strings a stray cat had climbed, and insert- 
ing her wicked claw into the cage, had seized the 
head of unsuspicious Dick, and pierced him to the 
brain! Then, clinging to her frail support, she 
had tried hard to get him out, and had bent con- 
siderably one or two of the wires. But she was 
unable to effect her object. So I had the melan- 
choly pleasure of laying my treasured pet into a 
little grave, where no cruel cat could penetrate. 
I hardly knew, until after the death of my favor- 
ite, how much I loved him; it was almost with a 
human love. I shed tears, too, over his poor lit- 
tle lifeless body. I have another canary now, but 











I do not think him so handsome or so talented as | 
my poor, dear Dick, that perished so miserably. 
Minnie Mary Ler. 





CHINA STRAW CARPETINGS, of superior qualities, from 
the recent Cargo Auction Sale in New York, just received by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





BRUSSELS CARPETS aT OLD PRICES, $2,25 per yard.—This 
invoice of Carpets, purchased at the recent trade sales in New 
York, comprise the latest patterns in beautiful Persian chintz 
and other modern styles; also, Hall and Stair Carpets to match. 
This is believed to be the cheapest lot of fine Carpetings in this 
market, being a reduction of over one-half of the former high pri- 
ces. NeW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





ELEGANT CARPETS CHEAP.—An invoice of English Tap- 
estry Brussels ‘for $1,75 per yard, just received from the last 
trade sale in New York, by the Naw ENGLAND CarRPET Co., 75 
Hanover Street.’ 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer 
for sale at manufacturer's prices, by the New ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 


CARPETS.—Dont pay the high prices. 

English Tapestries for $1,75 per yard. 

Real Brussels for $2.25 per yard. 

Union Ingrains for 62 cents per yard. 

Woolen Ingrains, from 75 cents to $1 per yard. 

Floor Oil Cloths for 50 cents per yard. 

We are dally receiving goods from the New York sales, at 
panic prices, aud our customers will be supplied correspondingly 
low. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
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ORATORIO OF ST. PAUL. 
BY MENDELSSOHN. 
In Vocal Score Uniform in style with Ditson & Co.'s popular 


edition of “Creation,” **Messiah” and ‘*Eli,"’ and furnished at the 
same prices, namely: In paper, $1.75; in boards, $2; in cloth, 


$2.50. Copies of one or all of these Oratorios sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 
ot OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


277 Washington Street. 





DIPTHERIA. 

For the cure of that dreaded disease, DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
is a specific, if resorted to in time. 

It should be used, mixed with water, as a gargle, and the 
throat bathed with Pain Killer freely. Read what Dr. Walton 
writes us, from Coshocton, Ohio: 

“I am happy to inform you that the Pain Killer cures this new 
disease, Diptheria or Sore Throat, that is prevailing to so alarm- 
ing an extent in this section of the country. On Walnut Creek, 
Holmes county, they use searcely any other remedy, and it has 
never been known to fail im a single instance when used in time. 
This fact you may make known to the world.” 





Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 22—2w (39) 
KENNEDY'S 
SAL T-RBASUV MM 
OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, / 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THe MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
4#—ly 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 
flhons of money are saved yearly by buving metal-tipped 


GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


J. A. SACKSON, 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 





Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY 
HATS, of all the leading st) les. . 


The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOTH, of various colors. 


Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


15— 101 COURT anv 59 TREMONT STREET. 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Are the most perfect purgative medicine which we are able to 
produce or which we think has ever yet been made by any body. 
Their effects have abundantly shown to the community how 
much they excel the ordinary medicines in use. They are sate 
and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. Their penetrating 
properties stimulate the vital activities of the body, remove the 
obstructions of its organs, purify the blood, and expel disease. 
They purge out the foul humors which breed and grow distem- 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their natural 
action, and impart a healthy tone with strength to the whole sys- 
tem. Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dangerous diseases. While they 
produce powerful effects, they are at the same time, in dimin- 
ished doses, the safest and best physic that can be employed for 
childien. Being sugar-coated, they are pleasant to take; and, 
being purely vegetable, are free from any risk of harm. Cures 
have been made which surpass behef. were they not substan- 
tiated by men of such exalted position and character, as to torbid 
the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen and physi- 
cians have lent their names to certify to the public the reliability 
ot our remedies, while others have sent us the assurance of their 


| conviction that our Preparations contribute immensely to the re- 


lief of our afflicted, suffering tellow-men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer- 
ican Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates 
ot their cures, of the following complaints :— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising trom foul stomach, Nausea. Indigestion, 


Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pam arising theretrom, Flat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite. ali Diseases which require an evacuant 
medicine. They also, by purifying the blood and stimulating the 
system, cure many complaints which it would not be supposed 
they could reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia 
and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kid- 
neys, Gout, and other kindred complaints arising from a low 


state of the body, or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand AyEn’s, and 
take no others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and 
they should have it. 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 21—2meow 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Monky withthe LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

l8s—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


—OF— 


WILD CHERRY. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELI- 
ABLE REMEDIES IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, HOARSE- 
NESS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
INFLUENZA, CROUP, 


AND ALL 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 


SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 


WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 


“WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal 
satisfaction. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleans- 
ing the Lungs, and allaying irritation, THUS REMOVING THE 
CAUSE, INSTEAD OF DRYING UP THE COUGH AND LEAVING THE 
CAUSE BEHIND. I consider the Balsam as good as any, if not the 


best, cough medicine with which I am acquainted.” 


Price One Dotrar A Bortre. 


Price One Dotiar Aa Botrre. 


Sold wholesale and retail at No. 18 TREMONT STREET, 
MusEvx BUILDING, Boston, by the Proprietors, 


Seth W. Fowle & Son. 


For sale by all druggists and dealers in medioines. 
18—4w 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 








Mi 
Shoes for children; buy no other for wey day wear; one pair 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
everywhere. li—3m 


ine, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 3—6m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JUNE 1, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twonty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-| 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 











For the Companion. 
MA CAT. 

Our Maltese cat, the presiding genius of garret | 
and cellar, was never much respected by Jamie, 
our two-years-old pet, until one morning when 
for the first time he spied a little bit of a furzy 
lump lying curled up in pussy’s small domain. 
The feeble purring, the little bit-ive-ness of the 
kitten now seemed greatly to delight and puzzle 
the chatty little fellow, and from that moment re-| 
garding both cat and kitten with intense interest, 
he has called our sedate and serious puss by the | 
endearing name of Ma Cat. Though motherly 
and kind, ma cat has, I am sorry to say, some| 
very annoying thieving propensities. She will 
answer back when any of her feline friends make 
satirical or critical remarks in her presence. But 
these, no doubt, are qualities inherent in pussy’s 
nature. A little rogue who had listened eagerly 
to that familiar child-hymn, 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” &c., 
once said, ‘Kitties and doggies is dood to fight, 
that’s the way God made them; but little boys 
mustn’t be dood that way ; ma read so.” 

A long time ago a little girl rejoiced in the pos- 
session of a famous kitty named Sally. A beau- 
tiful ‘‘tortoise-shell” was she, of ample dimen- 
sions, dignified, majestic and tender to all her 
friends, and what was more, a certain sense of 
justice and propriety seemed to regulate many of 
her acts. At one time her little mistress was se- 
verely burned, and was, for a long time, a pris- 
oner in herroom. ‘‘Old Sally” missed the daily 
caressing of the small hand, and the tidbit regu- 
larly placed in the big blue saucer, and after 
much patient watching, one day followed the mis- 
tress of the household up stairs, and creeping 
stealthily through the doorway, found herself in 
a darkened chamber; for the little girl was par- 
tially blind from the injury. Peering caretully 
about her, miss pussy at length gave a little 
joyful mew and bounded up, seating herself con- 
tentedly upon the cushioned arm of a famous easy 
chair, where, curled up among the cushions, lay 
her little suffering friend. Old Saily purred and 
whisked her tail in a very gleesome way, evidently 
desiring it to be understood that she had but just 
learned of the accident, and came with all possible 
dispatch to offer sympathy. After a half hour's 
interview, highly enjoyed by both parties, kitty 
mewed her cheerful ‘Good day, dear,” and went 
quietly away. 


| 





his nation. 


fraught with serious consequences to his large 
and dependent family of little children; but if 
necessary, he was willing to die for the honor of 
The young Indian had been gone sev- 
eral days, and no intelligence was yet received 
from the murders. The dreadful day was near, 
and Dekkerre, being in a bad state of health, 
asked permission of the colonel to go to the riv- 
er to indulge in his long-accustomed habit of 
bathing, in order to improve his health. Col. S. 
told him that if he would promise, on the honor 
of a chief, that he would not leave the town, he 
might have his liberty and enjoy all his privileges 
until the day of his execution. Accordingly he 
first gave his hand to the colonel, thanking him 
for his friendly offer, then raised both his hands 
aloft, and in the most solemn adjuration, prom- 
ised that he would not leave the bounds pre- 
scribed, and said, if he had a hundred lives 
he would sooner lose them all than forfeit his 
word, or deduct from his proud nation one parti- 
cle of its boasted honor. He was then set at lib- 
erty. He was advised to fly to the wilderness 
and make his escape; but, 

‘“‘No,” said he, ‘do you think I prize life above 
honor; or that I would betray a confidence re- 
posed in me for the sake of saving my life?” 
Nine days of the ten elapsed, and his nation was 
not heard from; but Dekkerre remained firm, his 
fidelity unshaken, his countenance unmoved. On 
that day Gen. Atkinson arrived; the order for the 
execution was countermanded, and the Indians 
were permitted to repair to their homes.—Arvine. 








VARIETY. 





THE BEE’S ADVENTURE. 


A thrifty young bee, that was sipping one morn 
The fresh honey-dew from a blossoming thorn 
That grew by the wayside, beheld with delight 
Her neighbor, the bumpbie-bee, near her alight. 


**Good-morning, dear Cousin,” she cordially said; 
“Have you noticed the banquet so temptingly spread, 
Just over the way, in yon lovely parterre? 


Do you think we may hope in its dainties to share?” 
“I'm intending to visit the feast by-and-by,” 
The bumble-bee gruffly made haughty reply; 
* My bearing is stately, I'm faultlessly drest, 


And shall be, without doubt, the most notable guest; 
But ‘tis folly in one of your humble degree 

‘To presume to aspire to like honor with me,” 

The bee, thus repulsed, ventured not to reply, 
And soon near the garden she chanced to éspy 

A band of her sisters, who were quaffing their fill 
Of the nectar delicious that violets distill; 

So she left the proud bumble-bee viewing his face 
In a dewdrop that happened the bramble to grace, 
To join her companions, all busy and gay, 

In storing their sweets for the winter away. 

The queen of the flowers, a lily-bell fair, 
Observed the lone bee as she flew turvugh the air, 


And sent her attendant, a zephyr, to bring 
To her bower of beauty the modest young thing; 
While the sisters, who watched her with eager surprise, 
Ly another bland zephyr were summoned likewise, 
The bumble-bee, still on his toilet intent, 
Had tailed to observe where the honey-bee went, 
And now with much consequence wended his way 
To the garden, his humble obeisance to pay 
To the elegant lily, who welcomed her guest 
With the same gentle grace she had done all the rest; 
And there, to his utter amazement, he sees 
His plebeian cousins, the plain working bees, 
In vain he attempted with flattering speech 
The heart of the beautiful lily to reach; 
His foolish conceit, it was plain to be seen, 
Small favor could win from the sensibie queen, 
*You do me much honor,” she quietly said, 
As she gave a slight toss to her delicate head. 
“Pray let me present you, without more delay, 
To your amiable cousins, who are coming this way.” 
“Ah, madam, excuse me,” the bumble-bee cried, 
| As vainly he sought his confusion to hide; 

“You're mistaken, fair lily, no kinship I claim 
With the impudent upstarte who've stolen my name. 
I never have spoken to one of the set, 
And cannot their vulgar extraction forget.” 
“Indeed!” said the lily, affecting surprise, 
“Then [ surely can't credit the sight of my eyes; 
Why, did I not see you, this very same morn, 
Tete-a-tete with yon bee in the midst of a thorn?” 
Thus saying, she left the discomfted knight, 
Who soon from the garden, disgusted, took flight, 
While the innocent cause of his anger remained, 
To rejoice in the favor her merit had gained, 








The next day at the same hour ‘Old Sally” 
again trotted up the winding stairs, but not alone. 


She held by the nape of the neck a cunning little | 
kitten, the single representative of a numerous| a duty to visit the sleeping-rooms of their child- 
They do so in order to be satisfied that the 
lights are extinguished, and that no danger is 
But if they leave 
: the room with closed windows and doors, they 
the broad arm of the cushioned chair, and softly! shut in as great an enemy as fire, although his 
dropped the wee-bit pussy into the little girl’s| ravages may not be so readily detected. Poison 
After a season of play little Letty cried out is there, slow but deadly. Morning after morning 

: . |do many little children wake weary, fretful and 


family her small mistress had never seen, and 
treading softly, mewed for admittance. Tenderly 
bearing her baby-burden, she leaped again upon 


lap. 


with pain; for the frisky, furry pet had, pussy- 
fashion, used her tiny claws quite too freely for | 


tender fingers. 








‘**Ma cat” Sally rose up majesti-| mother cries. 


| VENTILATE YOUR 


ren. 


| threatening their little ones. 


| oppressed. 
‘“‘What can it mean? 


cally from her slumbers, took the offending kitten | medicine. 


in her mouth, and placing her on the floor, be- 
stowed sundry vigorous taps about the head and 


lifted her kittyship again in her mouth, and slowl 


some child to enter the invalid’s chamber. 
¥. P. C. 
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MAGNANIMOUS INDIAN. 


A pledge is considered very sacred and binding Young children can bear this arrangement, if they 
The follow- are not exposed to a direct drau 


among the North American Indians. 
ing 1s an instance. 


of 1827 Dekkerre, a celebrated chief of that na- 
tion, with four other Indians of his tribe, was tal 
Col. Snelling, | 
who then commanded the garrison, dispatched Lincoln's kindness. 
a young Indian into the nation, with orders to in-| and hood, somewhat advanced in life, at len th} 
form the chiefs of Dekkerre’s band, that unless the | was admitted, in her turn, to the president. Her 
Indians who were perpetrators of the horrid mur-| husband and three sons, all she had in the world, | 
ders of some of the citizens were brought to the| enlisted. Her husband had been killed, and she: 
fort and given up within ten days, Dekkerre and had come to ask the president to release to her- 
the other four Indians who were retained as hos- the oldest son. Being satisfied of the truthful-: 


ken prisoner at Prairie du Chien. 


During the Winnebago war | 


The constitution becomes enfeebled, and the 
The cause, perhaps, is never 
‘ ; | traced to overcrowded sleeping-rooms, without pro- 
ears, causing such a noisy remonstrance from the per air, but it is, nevertheless, the right one. An 
unconscious offender, ignorant of the etiquette of intelligent mother, having acquainted herself with 
fashionable society, as greatly to amuse the ladies | the principles of ventilation, will not retire to her 


present. This over, ‘‘Sally,” with great dignity, | 


| child grows worse. 


open, this end may be attained. 


|rooms likewise open. 


Herald. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 





tages would be shot at the end of that time. | ness of her story he said, 


The awful sentence was proclaimed in the pres-| 
ence of Dekkerre, who, though proclaiming his justly entitled to one of her boys.” He immedi- 
own innocence of the outrages that had been com-| ately wrote an order for the disc 
mitted by others of his nation, exclaimed that the | man. 
feared not death, notwithstanding it would be/ fully, and went away. On reaching the army she ! 


The 


CHILDREN’S ROOMS. 
Most parents, before retiring to rest, make it 


What can it be?” the 


found that this son had been in a recent engage- 
ment, was wounded, and taken to a hospital. 

She found the hospital, but the boy was dead, or 
died while she was there. The surgeon in charge 
made a memorandum of the facts upon the back of 
the president’s order, and, almost broken-hearted, 
the poor woman found her way again into his pres- 
ence. 

He was much affected by her appearance and sto- 
ry and said, *‘I know what you wish me to do now, 
and I shall do it without your asking.” Upon this | 
he took up his pen and commenced writing: The 
poor woman stood by his side, the tears running 
down her face, and passed her hand softly over his 
head, stroking his rough hair as I have seen a fond 
mother do toason. By the time he had finished 
writing, his own heart and eyes were full. He 
handed her the paper, ‘‘Now,” said he, ‘‘you have 
one and I one of the other two left ; that is no more 
than right.” She took the paper, and reverently 
placing ber hand again upon his head, the tears 
still upon her cheeks, said, ‘‘The Lord bless you, 
Mr. President. May you live a thousand years, 
and may you always be the head of this great na- 
tion !” 


to 
tri 
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SPELLING. 


One of our missionaries gives us an amusing 
account of a scene in a newly-organized Sabbath 
school which he visited. A class of boys were 
engaged with the alphabet in the Union Spelling 
Book. They came to the word Quail, which is 
used with the letter Q, and has a picture of the 
bird. 

‘‘What does that spell?” said the teacher. 
“Lark,” said the boy, supposing that to be the 
bird in the picture. 

A bigger boy, sitting by his side, laughed, and 
said, 

“Well, Jim, if you aint a great feller to spell! 
That don’t spell lark—that spells pattridge ; don’t 
you see the picter?” 








“THE MAN WITH THE BIG PRAY.” 


When the Indians once planned to attack old 
Concord, one of them said to his fellows: 
“Peter Bulkley, the man of the big pray, is 
there; no-good for us to fight that town ;” and 
they did not dare to go there. 

The enemies of Christ fear praying men; pray- 
ing men are protecting powers. Praying men 





Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS and § 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO you 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his yw, 
Trade Mark, 


And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS ip 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or 
| the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THatT p 
| that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT 
| PAIR. 
| WITH PLEASURE. 


with the C—O—D MAN'S WARRANT on them, and 5 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the 
stance in the history of the trade that you have hada chy 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT Hig 
and LIVE UP TO IT. 



















































APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION 


THE C-O-D Maw 


sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores, lr 
uly and faithfully supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHoOpg 


PATENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D ai 


PATENTED AT WASHINGT 
UPON ALL His 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Ir BUT LITTLE WoRN, NEW Palks wiz x 


Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none} 


Wit you StTanp BY AND Sustaw 


CcC—O—D MAN? 


THAT IS THE QUESTION, 
WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREEI, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
12—3m 





are assaulting powers; devils quail before them. 
The kingdom of darkness and the army of aliens 
are put to flight. A single man mighty in prayer 
is mightier than a king.— Boston Recorder. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Obedient Watch. 


Borrow a watch from a person in the company, and 
request the whole to stand around you. Hold the 
watch up to the ear of the first in the circle, and com- 
mand it to go; then demand his testimony to the fact. 
Remove it to the ear of the next, and enjoin it to stop; 
make the same request of that person, and so on 
throughout the entire party. You must take care 
that the watch is a good one. Conceal in your hand a 
piece of loadstone, which, 80 soon as you apply it to 
the watch, will occasion a suspension of the move- 
ments, which a subsequent shaking and withdrawing 
of the magnet will restore. For the sake of shifting 
the watch from one hand 60 the other, apply it, when 
in the right hand, to the left ear of the person, and 
when in the left hand, to the right ear. 


Charades, Enigmas, &c. 
1. 


While with my first I spoke the other day, 

’Twas with amazement that I heard him say, 
“To-morrow in my seeond I must start 

For foreign climes—and then, Kate we must part.” 
“Alas!” sighed I, ia sorrow and in pain, 

“Alas, we may not ever meet again! 

But though a soldier’s fate should be your lot 

My whole’s fair promise must ne’er be forgot.’ 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 2, 3, 6,7, 4, 14, is a vehicle. 

My 16, 17, 18, 6, 19, 10, is a kind of fruit. 

My 6, 13, 9, 8, is a mountain in Europe. 

My 4, 5, 6. 7, is a beautiful object, seen at night. 

My 12, 17, 19, 12, 20, 8, is a river in Asia. 

« My 1, 6,5, 5, 13, 20, 21, is one who will injure rep- 
utations. 





In despair she has recourse to 


own room for the night without having provided a 
sufficiency of air for her children, in the same man- 
: Y | ner that she provides and regulates their night-cov- 
and sadly went down stairs, and though daily, for | ering, or any other requisite for refreshing slum- 
many weeks, repeating her own call of sympathy, | ber. Sometimes by judiciously lowering a win- 
she never again permitted her aspiring and fr olic- dow, and at other times by leaving a door wide 
In many houses 
the day and night nurseries communicate. When 
| this is the case, the window of the further room 
should be left open, and the door between the 
Even in severe weather 


My 14, 14, 10, 11, is the second dignitary of a diocese. 
My whole is the emblem of liberty, truth, 

Which gives equal rights to old age and youth, 
Ané gazing upon it in splendor above, 

It seems worthy, thrice worthy, each patriot’s love. 


3. 


A gentleman sitting at his ease in his study, smok- 
ing a pipe—a commonplace incident enough, truly, in 
our times. But the dress of the smoker is decidedly 
more picturesque than modern, and the appearance of 
the room is curious and antique. It is a handsome 
cavalier who sits there amongst books and papers 
puffing out clouds of smoke, as if he enjoyed it very 
much indeed. Smoking is said to be a favorable time 
for thinking. We may wonder how many ficating 
visions he sees, or how many castles he builds in the 
clouds that are gradually obscuring the air of the 
apartment. It is said, also, that smoking induces 
drinking ; and we may fancy that our cavalier will not 
dispute the truth of that assertion. He has turned 
his head more than once towards the door, which 








ght.—Family | 


Another touching incident is told respecting Mr. ' 
woman in a faded shawl 


‘Certainly, if her prop was taken away she was’ 


arge of the young ; 
poor woman thanked him very grate- 


—— opens, and a serving-man enters, with a 
‘oaming tankard of ale. But he, clearly, has not the 
slightest acquaintance with pipes and tobacco, for he 
starts back in affright, his simple-looking face bearing 
an expression of mingled terror and wonder. Smoke 
coming out of his master’s mouth! He must be on 
| fire! He rushes forward, flings the contents of the 
tankard in his face, by way of extinguishing the con- 
flugration, and then, with loud cries, rushes out of the 
room. “ 


Write four nines in such a way that they will equal 
one hundred. 


What is that that runs and has no feet? <A river. 
What is that that always holds its hands before its 
face? <A clock. 


Answers to Pussies in the Last Number, 
1. Forest. 
2. Disappointment. 
3. Eve. 
4. Silence. 


Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPH 
















































































THE GREAT GERMAN HE 
Will positively cure 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 0 
And the first stages of 
CONSUMPYPTION. 
It is a sure preventive for 
DIPTHERIA. 
For sale by all Druggists............. Price per Bot 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
Druggists, No. 170 Washington Street, Boston, Mi 
16—7w General Agents. 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY 





WE GUARANTEE 


existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which dees not prove by 
tion to be genuine. Cc. G. CLARK 





Cox’s Dyspepsia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 

Con’s DysrErsia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURS. 


Coxn’s DyspErsia CuRB 
CURBS NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORK 
DYSENTERY. 


Cox’s Dyspersia CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 
Messks. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mt 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only re 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of 0 
allow my statement a place in your columus. 
For the last ten years, I have been aftiicted with @ 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me 
morning, and the same way from morning until 
have oiten gone without my meals, through fear. k 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of 0 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, t 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal 1 
ten years. have taken only one bottle, and can n0¥) 
thing I please without pain. It is something 1 
but I am confident that I am cured, as was he who 


thing I know, that whereas I was — 1 see. oe 


From the Pastor of the Methotint Episcopal church, 
Jonn. 


I have used COB'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my ™ 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GID) 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit dexived from the use of COE'S D) 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that 10 
be without it, and advise all who are aftiicted with D 

PHILANDEB 


try it. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE............$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Bos 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Infiluenzs, ; 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Con 
hs, as quick a8 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native t 
single instance of its failure is known. the 

No family should be without it. It is within) oa 
the price being ONLY TY CENTS, and 
and thorough trial do not “back up" the above 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it # 
household. small 

Do not waste away with coughing, when 80 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any respo™ 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine 


of — it has ne. 
Druggists everywhere. 
d C. G. CLARK & 



















6. Because they are well penned. 
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